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ABSTRACT 

♦ « v A distr }ct-based leadership program has been designed 

iLii;i\i 8 ' Ch ' r V n «? 1£ -f cessment so they may independently 
JSffrS i h '- r lns ^ uc tional skills. Teachers are trained to analyze 
their behaviors objectively throughthe use of audio and/ videotape 
instruction is also provided in creating and using checklists to 
assess classroom instruction via audiotape and/or videotape playback 
aid in strategies for dealing with input from students relating to 
teacher instructional performance. The district-based leadership 
hierarchy, which sustains this type of staff development program, is 

.dlr.c?or' n !3^;?:^ ft r l8 i U) » tt P"*"t«nd.nt; <*> staff d?£K£;„" 
Z ; , (3) , sta * £ development steering committee; (4) 

building-level adminstrators/partner-teachers/demonstration 
teachers/consultants; and (5) classroom teachers. The functions and 
responsibilities of individuals at each level of the leadership 
hierarchy are discussed in this paper, (jd) 
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Curriculum devel ooment and staff development continue to receive renewed 
• attention in the 1980s. The effective school literature research has placed 
heavy emphasis on curriculum and professional development. As a consequence, 
school districts are exploring new and unique approaches to age-old problems. 
Ore of the freshest staff development approaches being implemented is teacher 
self-assessment or self-directed staff development. This kind of staff 
development program is unique because it stresses that teachers can engage 
in instructional improvement activities without being totally dependent on 
administrators or supervisor.. Equally important, the program emphasizes that 
evaluation need not be the vehicle to achieve improvement of instruction. 
Recent research has documented that teachers can successfully engage in 
self-directed staff development activities if they are given comprehensive 
training. 1 Specifically, tocher self-assessment or self-directed staff 
development is a program involving interlocking strategies which lead 
teachers to engage in self-examination which results in self-improvement. 2 
One of the major shortcomings often cited in self-directed staf f cevelooment 
orograms is the seeming lack of structure which sustains the direction and 
energy of teachers over a long period of time. In short, teachers need 
some sort of assistance to guide them as they become skilled in se 1 f-directed 
staff development practices. Common questions nosed by those school districts 
interested in implementing ;«1 f-di rected staff development procrars include 
the following: (1) If teachers are self-directed, to whom are the;- ultimately 



1 Abari, Ahmad, The Effect of Teacher Self-Assessment Train inc on In-Service 
Teachers,. Unpublished doctoral dissertation , Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Kansas, 19R3. ' 

:-EA , III h 1 ngtonTn! C . ° ' 1 J^ cher Self-Assessment: A Means for Irnroving Instruction . 
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accountable? (2)' Who provides training for the teacher durinr e oroqran? 
and (3) Who assists the teacher in the various steps found in the rroqram? 

Any staff development program that is to be effective must be governed by 
a leadership structure The district-based leadership model described in 
this paper deals with how a self-directed staff development program can be 
governed and sustained over a period of tire. To understand the district- 
based leadership model, it is critical to comprehend the concept o r teacher 
self-assessment or self Greeted staff development. The program involves a 
series complementary steps which teachers must master before engaging in 
self-directed self-improvement. The in-depth training allows teachers to 
learn how to monitor their own instructional improvement activities. The 
teacher self-assessment steps include: 

1. Orientation to Teacher Self-Assessment 

(Making faculty aware of the multifaceted nature of self-examination 
and the overall philosophy of self-help.) 

?. Media 

(Aquainting faculty with how to approach sel f -examination through 
objective measures such as audiotape and videotape playback.) 

?>. Set and Closure 

(Introducing faculty to basic skills found in classroom i-.struction 
which can be analyzed via audiotape and videotape playback.) 

4. Verbal Cues 

(Familiarizing faculty to essential verbal behaviors whic: can be 
analyzed via audiotape and/or videotape playback.) 

5. Nonverbal Cues 

(Familiarizing faculty with essential nonverbal behaviors which can 
be analyzed via audiotape and/or videotape playback.) 

6. Ueans-Refer^nced Objectives 

(Instructing faculty how to plan and evaluate methodology behaviors.) 

7. Observation Forms 

(Teaching faculty how to create and use checklists to assess classroom 
instruction via audiotape and/or videotape playback.) 
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8. Student Feedback 

(Familiarizing faculty with strategies dealinq with innut frori 
students relating to teacher instructional pe r forma nee . ) 

9. Mental Rehearsal 

(Instructing faculty how to produce mental imagery as a rethod of 
preparation.) 

Each of the steps allows teachers to gain skills in looking at themselves 
in a highly objective fashion. The total process permits teachers to determin 
strengths and weaknesses by self-examination. As a consequence, a strong 
leadership structure needs to be implemented which will sustain this tyoe 
of staff development program. The District-Based Staff Development Leadership 
Hierarchy model is illustrated in Figure 1. 
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The District-Based Staff development Leadership Hierarchy illustrates 
(1) who is directly and indirectly involved in staff devel< nnient and (2) 
the lines of responsibility between and among those people 1nvu>ed. The .unique 
structure of the model suggests that teachers can be successful ir engaging 
in teacher self-assessment when a strong, well defined leadership structure 
undergirds the program. The model is divided into five levels. Each person 
or persons represented at each level has a different runction and set of 
resoonsibil i ties which govern the program cf teacher self-assessment. The 
levels include: (1) superintendent, (2) staff development director, 
(3) staff development steering committee, (4) building-level administrators/ 
partner teachers/demonstration teachers/consultants and (5) classroom 
% teachers. 

Level One : Superintenden t 

Ultimately, the responsibility for initiating and monitoring the staff 
development program belongs to the superintendent. This individual rust be 
committed to the goal of instructional improvement and have develc:ed an 
overall plan of. how to sustain the program financially. 

In rural and small schools, the superintendent must assume t»e resoensi bi 1 i ty 
for directing the staff develooment program. He/she will become t-e staff 
development director. As leader of the school , the superintendent rust 
wear several hats. Equclly important, the superintendent must provide 
emotional support for faculty involved in the staff development prccrar-.. 
This investment of confidence in peoole is essential to the success of staff 
development. This will need to be accomplished by both word and deed. 
Soecificially, the superintendent must have: 
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1, an understanding of teacher self-assessment. This person rust 
see a need and ourpose for self-directed staff deveWert. 

2 ' and U p???Hfnn!! 9 that i nstructi °™1 improvement can be effectively 
and efficiently accomplished when the teachers are extendi 
freedom and responsibility in improvement of instructio! Activities, 

The superintendent must insure that the self-directed staff development 
orogram and leadership structure are oeriodically evaluated, without 
neriodic evaluation, the program and personnel will become ineffective 
and/or stagnant. 

LeveLlwo: The Staff Development Director 

This person is one of the most important leaders in a district-based 
self-directed staff development program. The staff development director is 
responsible for the coordination of faculty training. This individual 
usually acquires the services of a consultant to train teachers in the 
strategies of teacher self-assessment or assume the responsibility of 
training. The staff development director must have a total understanding 
of the benefits which can be accrued from this type of program and rust 
communicate this to teachers. 

In certain instances, the superintendent nay assume the resoc-ibility 
of becoming the staff development director; other schools may hire a full 
time staff development director. The staff development director re-orts 
directly to the superintendent. 

ResDonsibilities of the staff development director include the following: 

1. Schedules and coordinates self-directed staff development 'ralninn 
sessions and/or conducts self-directed staff develop? ^t^afn?^ 9 



2 ' ^^l!!!*? te * chers as they progress through steps of teacher self 

el ITry for tlTcter^™ P™'** "trials and equipment 
necessary for teachers to engage in teacher self-assessnent. 
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3. Identifies and secures services of consultant when necessary 
to train teachers. 

4. Coordinates staff development steering committee activities and 
designs working conditions for steering committee which allow 
them input in creating policy and identifying strateoies to 
carry out policy. 

5. Creates systematic evaluation measures which assesses rrocram 
and personel in staff development hierarcny under the direction 
of suDerincendeat . 

Level Three: The Steering Committee 

The steering committee represents an important component in the total 
leadership hierarchy. These individuals are either elected or selected 
from the faculty of elementary and secondary teachers. Their expertise 
should reflect the various subject areas found in the curriculum. The 
steering committee's purpose is to assist the staff development director 
and represent faculty interests in the program. These people rust be willing 
to accept responsibility and must possess leadership skills or at least 
have the potential to develop leadership skills. Responsibilities include: 

1. Serve as a sounding board for the total faculty. Sol ic t inDUt 
from the faculty concerning tne various aspects of the teacher 
self-assessment program. 

2. Assist teachers as they work through the steps of teacher self- 
assessment. 

3. Assist staff development director conceptualize direction of pronram 
Create policy when requested by the staff development dir-ctor and 
develop strategies to carry out policy. 

Level Four: Building- level Administrators/Partner Teacher s/Demonstration 
Teacners and Consultants . 

BuilHino level administrators represent key people in the hierarchy 
because they are responsible for overseeing the program in their rescective 
buildings. At the building level, the administrator needs to lend a great 
deal of support to the teachers as they participate in this type of orocram. 
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Administrators also need to have a superior knowledge of teacher self- 
assessment in order to assist teachers when questions arise. Exact res- 
ponsibilities include: 

1. Facilitating teacher activities in the various steps of teacher 
seir-assessnent through careful work scheduling. 

Assisting teachers interpret various aspects of teacher self- 
assessment when partner teachers are not available. 

3. Providing materials for activities which related to improvement 
of instruction. 

4. Serving on the steering committee as a liason for his/her building. 

5. Assisting the staff develooment director with training when requested. 
EA!lLejLJte^cters_ are those teachers selected-to work with teachers as 

the r.rocram is being implemented. These teachers are not supervisors, 

or neer evaluators. These 'ndividuals are assigned to selected teachers (one 

to en?). Teacher partner responsibilities include: 

1. Reassuring and assisting the teacher as he/she gains confidence 
m teacher self-assessment strategies. 

2. Providing guidance but not dominating in 

assistance because the ultima^ q 0 al is to allow the teacher 
to become self-directed. 

3. Providing insight but not taking self-directed responsibilities 
away from the teacher; allowing the teacher to learn how to eniov 
and use strategies of self-directness. 

4. Providing a support system whi t ch allows the teacher to feel comfor- 
table and secure with self-directed teacher sel f -assessment steps. 

The oartner teacher must have a firm understanding of teacher self- 

assessr-ert. Ideally, the teacher partner is trained in teacher self-assessment 

concepts before being assigned or agreeing to work with other teachers 

undergoing teacher self-assessment training. If this is not Possible, 

teachers who are undergoing teacher self-assessment training can be teamed 

together. Teacher Dartners should be selected by the staff development 
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director and staff development steering comittee. 

Dem ons tration teachers are volunteer teachers v/ho j their teaching 
performances available to teachers who are beirj trained in teacher self- 
assessment. The purpose of the demonstration teacher is modeling. Faculty 
need an ooportunity to observe actual classroom tc^hinc or have access 
to audiotapes or videotapes of master teachers. The modeling of exemplar 
behaviors is the single purpose of a demonstration teacher. Demonstration 
teachers serve no other function in the training or assisting of teachers, 
demonstration teachers should be selected by the staff development director 
and sta f f development steering comnittee. 

• CcrsL'l tar.ts are those experts who have been identified as experts 
in the field of self-directed staff development. They are identified 
and hired by the staff development director or superintendent for training 
purposes. The role and function of these individuals should be determined 
by the school district before their services are secured. Major respon- 
sibilities lie in helping teachers become skilled in teacher self-assessment 
strategies and directing teaching components of the staff "development program. 

Once they have trained teachers ,ar>d have insured that the teacher is 
ccmDetent in teacher self-assessment, the responsibility for assisting and 
facilitating the teacher shifts to the staff development director, buil-ding- 
level administrator and partner teachers. These leaders have the lion's 
share of responsibility in assisting the teachers as they progress through the 
teacher self-assessment program. Building-level administrators, partner 
teachers, demonstration teachers and consultants report directly to the 
staff development director. 
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Level Five: Classroom Teachers i 

Obviously, the leadership structure is designed to benefit the teacher 
involved in the program. I he program is built on the precise that teachers 
can and should be given the opoorturfity to improve instruction in an 
independent fashion. Qne_of_the most important asp ect s "of the program 
is_ that_te achers a re taught how to engage in teacher self-assessm ent 
beforp_ extending this freedom . Teachers become equipped with a battery 
of strategies that can be organized to meet their individual needs; the.y are not left 
isolated and they are not totally dependent on their own resources. 

The leadership structure is organized in a fashion that maximizes 
the effectiveness of the self-directed approach. As a result, the teacher's 
professional attitude is critical to the success of the program.. The 
teacher must: 

1. have a professional commitment to improvement of instruction. 

2. possess openness; have a desire to look at self critically with 
the anticipation that both positive and negative characteristics 
will be encountered. 

3. have the ability to reconnize when and where to seek direction 
and guidance from building-level administrations, oartner teacher- 
demonstration teachers, consultants and staff development director. 

The leadership hierarchy is the basic foundation of a sel f-di rected 

staff develoDment program. Each level of responsibility found in the 

leadership hierarchy is aimed at helping teachers become more effective 

and' efficient in self-djrectedness. Without a support svstem", teachers 

are left to their own vulnerabilities. Few teachers are capable of becoming 

skilled in self-assessment without the guidance and wisdom of others. 

Those school districts exDloring sel f-di re^ed staff development programs 

will find this leadership model' ideal for maximizing faculty development. 
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The leadership model can dramatically help teachers who are serious about 
becoming the best they can be; in turn, these same teachers produce students 
who become they best they can be. > 
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